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From the Literary Gazette. tired into a monastery, near Perpignan, |) 
= _where he assumed the monastic habit, and || 
HISTORY OF VENICE, died in 997. | 


“This city still exists, but the institu- | re Dominic Urseolo, having formed a 
tions, the government, the political rights | faction to obtain the office of Doge, to which ] 
which rendered the Venetians an indepen- | he thought he had a title, as a relation of | 
dent people, the origin of which was coe- the preceding Doge, a fundamental law | 


yal with the most ancient monarchy of Eu- | “#8 passed, prohibiting the nomination of 
rope, have ceased, perhaps for ever.” a successor to a Doge, during his life time. | 
Pe, ? ; 


«“ The Veneti, a people of ancient Italy, 


|The observance of this law was one of the | 

principal causes of the stability of the go- | 

descended, according te some, from the | 
Veneti of Armorica, and, according to 


/vernment of Venice.” } 

: ‘ “ The Crusades, which ruined other) 

others, from the Heneti of Paphlagonia, | states, coutribpied te lecheees’ the “cies} 
inhabited the country on the shores of the | mobs und the power at tes Veussines 7 
Adriatic, between the Julian Alps and the | After the taking of Constantinople, ot 
river Po. On the irruption of the Barba- || li 


eee ._ |, received their share of the spoi!s of the em- | 
rians into Italy, and principally at the time 





sarowitz seemed to have fixed the destinies 
of Venice; for after that peace the repub- 
lic suffered no loss, made no acquisition, or 
exchange, and avoided taking part in the 
wars for the succession of Parma and Tus- 
cany, and that of the Emperor Charles VI. 

‘The Venetians then taking less part in 
the affairs of other powers, were more en- 
gaged with their own government. A 
great competition arose between the vari- 
ous powers, which successively attacked 
each other. It was under these circum- 
stances that the French revolution surpris- 
ed the Venetians, who were rendered su- 
pine by a peace which had continued above 
seventy years.” 

** A very interesting part of the history 


| pire of the East, and the Doge added to nis | of Venice is the account of the differences 


. . . > | 2 i : . ; 
of the arrival of Attila in 452, the Veneti | tite. that of “ Lord of a Quarter and a/ between Venice and the Court of Rome, in 


| 
| 
| 


took refuge on several little islands, formed 
by the mouth of that river. They chose | 
at first a popular government; each of| 
these islands elected annually a tribune, | 
who was charged with the government and | 
the administration of justice, and these ma- | MeMiAh SUMdesiell teh enusl anagem dad 
gistrates were responsible to the general as- Foci ie it SAE sg te 


sembly. In 697, it was judged necessary | 


0 istrat th \) nations, united against it ina league, at the 
i magistrate b 1€ || Z on 
Roos of . wow : é | head of which were the Genoese, animated 

name of Doge. 


Half of the Roman Empire.” | 
“One of the most honourable epochs in | 
the history of Venice, is, undoubtedly, that | 
from 1378 to 1381. 
“ The republic, reduced to the last ex- | 
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oges soon became | $ + : ' 
(ha = M- ._ || by an implacable spirit of rivalry, which 
ambitious to transmit their office to their 
sons, or their relations; factions arose, 


feuds became hereditary. To secure the || 


office in their family, the Doges generally 
associated a son or a brother inthe power, 
during their own life. 





aimed at nothing less than the destruction 


| 


which the Venetians gave numerous proofs 
of a spirited and enlightened opposition to 
the pretensions of the papal see. 
| “Ifwe examine the political institutions 
of Venice, and the spirit of its government, 
we admire but shudder at the terrible means 
which served to found and to maintain this 
ancient aristocracy. 


‘| One of the institutions to which Ve- 


nice was indebted for the public tranquilli- 
ty, which it consolidated without ceasing 





! 
} 
| 
| 


| 


of Venice.” | at the expence of individual security, was 

“ The taking of Constantinople by Ma- f that of the state inquisitors whose origin is 
homet II., the invasions of Italy by the | fixed in the year 1454. This tribunal had 
French, the discovery of the New World, | in its pay, spies among all classes of the 
aif of the passage to India by the Cape of | inhabitants, to keep a constant watch over 


e The Island of Rialto, surrounded by | Good Hope, had a very great influence on | the magistrates, the nein eens ombeess- 
many little islands, was the most consider- || ¢},, foreign policy, and the commerce of the dors. If among the patricians chosen to 


able; the Doge Angelo Participatio, uni-|) Venetians, 


ted them by bridges, and surrounded them | 
with a rampart in 809, and then it was that | 
the city took the name of Venice. 

‘‘ This republic had already had to de- 
fend itself against foreign attacks. Pepin 
and Charlemagne had turned their arms 
against it: its commerce had prosper- 
ed; and either through ambition or ne- 


cessity, ithad engaged in various wars with | 


its neighbours. As Venice had increased 
her power, the causes of civil dissention 
had increased in the same proportion.— 
Towards the end of the 10th century, the 
Doge Peter Urseolo I., afflicted by these 
discords, secretly left the palace, and re- 


Being obliged, according to | offices, any one does not possess the entire 
; 5 i! : ir vi : 
‘circumstances, to change her friends and | confidence of the inquisitors, he is to be 


‘enemies, during the expeditions of Charles | surrounded ges apren, wos are to nt 
8th, Louis 12th, and Francis 1st, Venice | him by making him mysterious proposals 


{| H ~ , . ba 
at length enjoyed an uninterrupted peace | 484!nst the government ; and if he does 


ne 8 immediately come and give an account 
from 1540 to 1570, and it is remarkable | 9° y g 


that this peace was concluded by the au- ' of these proposals, he shall be inscribed on 
| The am- 


thority of the council of ten, which had. the list of suspected persons. 


‘given instructions and powers more ample | bassadors of Venice at foreign courts, held 


than those of the government itself. In| 2 correspondence with the inquisitors, in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, the Venetians } which they communicated certain aay 3 
took a less active part in the affairs of Eu-) "es of which they tied not to vs in 
rope. They remained neuter in the war | their dispatches to the Senate. We quote 


of the Spanish succession ; but their neu-|| some of the tga _— ; 
trality was more injurious than advanta- | “ Art. XVI. When the tribunal shall 
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| geousto them. In 1719, the peace of Pas- ' have judged the death of any one necessary, 
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the execution shall never be public; the per- 
son condemned shall he privately drowned 
by night in the canal Orfano. 

« Art. XXII. Every two months the tri- 
bunal shall have the mail of the courier to 
Rome brought to it, and the letters shall be 
opened, in order to discover the correspon- 
dence which the papalists may keep up 
with that court. 

“ Art. XXV. The tribunal shall autho- 
rise the generals commanding in Cyprus or 
in Candia, in case there should be in the 
country some patrician, or other person of 

I e, whose conduct makes it de- 
sirable that he should not remain alive, to 
have him put to death secretly, if in their 
conscience they judge this measure indis- 
pensable, and can answer for it before 
God.” 


This mode of proceeding, barbarous as 
it was, had at least the pretext of the safe- 
ty of the state, and the public interest.— 
But what shall we say to 


| « Art. XXVI. If a workman carries to 

~_ -@ foreign country any art, to the detriment 
of the republic, his relations shall be thrown 
into prison; if he does not return, mea- 
sures shall be taken to put him to death, 
wherever he may be ; and after his death, 
his relations shall be set at liberty. 

“ Art. XXXV. relates to the nobles, 
who express their opinions in the senate. 
If he proceeds to discuss the authority of 
the council of ten, and wishes to infringe 
upon it, he shall be suffered to speak with- 

_ Out interruption, then he shall be immedi- 
ately arrested and brought .to trial, to be 
punished according to the crime; and if 
this means does not succeed, he shall be 
secretly put to death. 

* Art. XXXIX. A discontented noble, 








a 
the unavailing attempt devised by Marino 
Faliero for the destruction of the aristocra- 
cy. That the fate of Venetian princes 
was far from enviable, is showg in a note 
to Lord Byron’s tragedy, which follows :— 


“ Of the first fifty Doges, five abdicated ; 


five were banished with their eyes put out; 
five were massacred; and nine deposed ; 


so that nineteen out of fifty lost the throne 
by violence besides two who fell in battle : 
this occurred long previous to the reign of 
Marino Faliero, One of his more imme- 
diate predecessors, Andrea Dandolo, died 
of vexation. Marino Faliero himself pe- 
rished as related. Amongst his successors, 
Foscari, after seeing his son repeatedly 
tortured and banished, was deposed, and 
died of breaking a blood-vessel, on hearing 
the bell of Saint Mark’s toll for the elec- 
tion of his successor. Morosini was im- 
peached for the loss of Candia; but this 
was previous to his dukedom, during which 
he conquered the Morea, and was styled 
the Peloponnesian. Faliero might truly 


say, 


« Thou den of drunkards with the blood vf 
princes!” 


It has been well remarked of Venice, 
that of the republic, nothing remains but 
illustrious and terrible recollections ; but 
it will for ever inculcate the lesson, that mo- 
ral degradation, however it may be adorn- 
ed and strengthened by the wealth and phy- 
sical energy of a people, contains in itself, 
that principle of retribution which shall 
drown its splendour in blood, shall change 
its power to weakness, its revelling to wail- 
ing, and its pride to subjugation. Those 
who have read the description of Bona- 
parte’s entry into Venice,,and who are ac- 
quainted with its present Austrian govern- 





who shall speak ill of the government, 
shall be cited, and twice warned to be more | 
circumspect, the third time he shall be for- | 
bidden to show himself for two years in the 
councils and public places; if he does not 
_ obey, if he does not keep strictly in retire- 
ment, or if, after the expiration of those’ 
two years, he is guilty of new jindiscre- 
tions, he shall be drowned as incorrigible.” } 


This exhibitiop of the institutions of Ve- 
nice, is sufficient to account for the dread_ 


ful calamities which have visited that city, 
and explains that plebeian disaffection to the 
vernment which Lord Byron hes imput- 


ment, are already informed of this truth. 


= ————————————————— 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS SCULLION, 
The following tale may be found in the 


Monthly Magazine, for March, 1820. It 


is selected from the less celebrated works 
of Cervantes :-— 


“ There dwelt in Burgos two rich gen- 
tlemen, who were near neighbours and 
friends, Their names were Don Diego de 
Carriazo, and Don John de Avendano.— 
Each-had a son: Don Diego’s was named 
after himself, and Don John’s was chris- 











ed to Israel Bertuccio, as well as justifies 


tened Thomas. Thomas Carriazo had 
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hardly attained the age of thirteen, before 
he began to show symptoms of a roving dis. 
position, and soon afterwards privately left 
his father’s house. He visited different 
cities in Spain, and managed to live by his 
wits ; but finally fixed his head-quarters at 
a place on the Mediterranean coast, cele- 
brated for a tunny-fishery, and called the 
Almadrabas of Zahara. This, says our 
author, isin “ the finibus terre of rogue’s 
|domain ;” and here he took his degree as 
Master of all Arts, and as Knave com. 
plete. After three years had elapsed, feel. 
ing a strong desire to revisit his native 
place, he bade adieu to his associates, pro- 
mising to return the following summer.— 
His arrival at his father’s house was hailed 
with joy by his friends and relations. He 
told a fictitious tale of his travels, and all 
was forgotten. Amongst those who re. 
ceived him with open arms, not the least 
delighted was young Avendano, with whom 
he soon contracted so strict a friendship, 
that he confided to him the whole story of 
his adventures, and painted, in such glow- 
ing colours, the Almadrabas of Zahara, 
that his young friend besought him to con- 
cert measures that they might escape thither 
together. This was not very difficult to 
effect. They pretended a strong inclina- 
tion to enter as students at Salamanca, and 
were provided by their kind parents with 
ample means, and dispatched on the road 
to the seat of learning under the care of a 
tutor, accompanied by two servants. To 
both tutor and servants they gave the slip, 
when they reached Valladolid, leaving a 
short epistle behind them, wherein they 
stated, in a few words, that they had re- 
solved to abandon letters, and follow the 
profession of arms; they added, that it 
was their intention to embark for Flanders. 
On arriving at Madrid, they sold their 
mules, disguised themselves in plain appa- 
rel, and proceeded on towards Toledo.-— 
As they entered the town of Yilescas, they 
overheard two muleteers discoursing, one 
of whom was extolling the charms of a 
fair scullion, at an ino in Toledo, called 
the Sevilian. So extravagant were his. 
praises of her beauty, that they excited the 
curiosity of Avendano ; accordingly, on 
reaching Toledo, the first object of his 
search was the sign of the Sevilian, which 
they soon found, and were adihitted as 
lodgers, notwithstanding the meanness of 
their dress, pretending that they had been 
sent forward to await the arrival of their 
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masters, who, they said, were two cava- 
liers of Burgos, travelling to Seville.— 
When Constantia, for that was the name 
of the fair scullion, first made her appear- 
ance, Thomas Avendano was so bewitch- 
ed, that he could not utter a word; and 
suddenly formed the resolution of remain- 
ing for atimeattheinn. His wisscomncd 
not liking to proceed on the journey alone, | 
and willing to humour his caprice, propos- 
ed that he should fill the place of the host- 
ler, who had just quitted, and offered to 
hire himself as water-carrier to the inn, | 
under the name of Lope, the Asturian.— 
They easily persuaded the host to accept 
of their services, until the arrival of their 
pretended masters, which, they said, might 
be some time retarded. Carriazo, howe-| 
ver, soon got into trouble, and afterwards 
into prison. On being released, the first | 
question he asked of his friend Thomas, | 
was respecting the progress he had made | 
in gaining the affections of the fair scullion. | 


“ Scullion, do you call Constantia, bro- | 
ther Lope ?” replied Thomas ; “ God for- | 
give you, and bring you to a true sense of | 
your error.” “Is she not a scullion, 
then ?” rejoined the Asturian. ‘“ I have 
yet to see her scour the first dish.”  Ne-' 
ver mind,” said Lope, “ if you have not. 
yet seen her scour-the first dish, provided | 
you have seen her scour the second, or 
even the hundredth.” ‘ I tell you, bro- 
ther,” answered Thomas, “ that she does ! 
not scour: she attends only to her duty, | 
which is to take care of the plate, for there | 
is a good deal in this house.” ‘ Why, | 
then,” said Lope, “ do they nickname her, 
throughout the city, the illustrious scullion, 
if her office is not to scour the dishes >— 
But, doubtless, it must be because she 
scours plate, and not earthenware, that 
they give her that epithet of illustrious. — 
Setting that aside, however, tell me, Tho- 
mas, how stand your hopes f” 











| 





Thomas declared that he was almost in 
despair, for that Constantia only replied to 
his protestations by casting her eyes on the 
ground. He still, however, continued his 
addresses: and, not content with making 
love, made verses also in her praise, which 
he inscribed in the book used for keeping 
the account of the corn, and then, tearing 
out the leaves, amused himself, at his lei- 
sure moments, with reading his composi- 
tions ; but one unlucky morning, being 
suddenly called away whilst penning some 


stanzas, the host entered the stable in his ! 
absence, and, happening to cast his eyes | 
on the book, which lay open by the loft, } 
read the verses. | 





. * * * | 
Shocked at the heinousness of this of- || 
fence, the host ran with the book to his | 
wife. They consulted together, and at) 
length questioned Constantia, who denied | 
that Thomas, the hostler, had ever made. 
love to her. The host was for turning, 
him out of doors at once, but his wife || 
over-ruled this, and, by her advice, he re- 
placed the book where he had found it, | 
determined to watch Thomas’s conduct | 
very narrowly for the future. Thomas re- 
turned to the stable, and, finding his verses | 
where he had left them, tore them out of| 
the book, little suspecting into whose hands || 
they had fallen. Until this time Constan- || 
tia and he had never exchanged a word ; | 
but, shortly after, she came to him, and ! 
complaining much of the tooth-ach, asked } 
if he could tell her aremedy. He said he | 
would give her a prayer, which, if gotten | 
by heart, would effect a thorough cure.— | 
Retiring to his room, be brought from} 
thence a paper, and put it into her hands. | 
Constantia went into the house, and all 
i 








} 





ing the paper, read as follows : 


“ Mistress of my soul; Tama gentle- | 


|man, bora at Burgos, and, if I should ‘ 


chance to survive my father, heir to,an es- | 
tate of two thousand ducats ayear. Hav-, 
ing heard the report of your beauty, which | 
is rumoured far and wide, I left my coun- | 
try, disguised myself, and, in the dress, in || 
which you now see me, came to throw my- |) 
self at your feet. If you will be mine, on | 
the only terms consistent with your virtue, | 
revolve in your mind what proofs you || 
would require me to give you that all! 
which I say is true; and, when you are | 
convinced of that, if my offer meets your | 
approval, I will marry you; and, in ob-| 
taining you for my wife, I shall consider | 
myselfthe happiest man in the world. All, 
that I entreat of you at present is, not 
wholly to cast off affection so ardent and 
so pure as mine ; for, if your master should 
hear of my passion, and not believe its sin- 
cerity, he will banish me your presence, 
which will be the same as condemning me 
to death. Let me live in your sight, until 








| commence his new trade. 


that he who has committed no other fault 
than that of adoring you with his eyes, 
does not merit so severe a punishment.— 
You may reply to this without awakening 
the suspicions of those, who are continual- 
ly gazing on you, for your looks are to me 
so expressive, that, whilst an angry one 


‘would kill me, a kind one would revive 


me.”? 


Whilst Constantia was reading the pa- 
per, Thomas’s heart was agitated, betweeu 
the fear of a senteuce of death, and the 
hope of a restoration to life. She soon re- 
entered, and whether or not the perturba- 
tion, excited by meeting with what she so: 
little expected, added tresh lustre to her 
beauty, certainly never appeared so lovely. 
She had torn the paper, and holding the 
pieces in her hand, she said to Thomas, 
who could hardly stand the while on his 
legs :— 


“ Friend Thomas, this prayer of your’s, 
has more the appearance of witchcraft and 
deception, than of a pious supplication : 
so I will put no faith in it, nor make any 
use of it ; and I have therefore torn it, that 
it may not be seen by any one more credu- 
lous than myself: learn prayers of another 
sort, for such as this will do you no good.” 


So speaking, she returned into the house, 
leaving Thomas in great perplexity, but 
somewhat comforted by the reflection, that 
she now knew his secret, and that, as she 
had not acquainted his master with it, he 
should not be turned out of doors. 


Lope, the Asturian, had, in the mean 
time, gone to purchase an ass, in order to 
Whilst he was 
bargaining with a gypsy, a lad, who was 
passing by, offered to sell him one at a 
cheaper rate. He followed the lad ‘to a 
spot where several water-carriers were 
standing, and was shown an ass, which 
was highly extolled by all present. The 
bargain was struck, and Lope paid down 
sixteen ducats to the owner of the animal, 
who said he wanted the purchase-money to 
pay his expenses to his own country, where 
he had engaged to marry a distant relation, 


Whilst this was passing, four other wa- 
ter-carriers were playing a game at cards, 
stretched at their ease on the ground, which 
served them instead ofa table, their cloaks 
being substitutes for a green cloth. The 





you have the means of convincing yourself 


Asturian stopped to observe them, and re- 


ofthe truth of what I tell you, considering, |! marked that they played more like arch- 
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- posing to play for a quarter of it at a time. 


deacons than water-carriers, for each had 
for his stock more than an hundred rials in 
sHverandcopper. At length one hand lost 
all, and, if another had not gone partners 
with him, he would have become bankrupt. 
The two partners continued to lose in com- 
pany, till, all their money being gone, they 
desisted and arose. The ass-vender, see- 
ing this, said, if a fourth could be found, 
he should like to play, but that he disliked 
a three-handed game. The Asturian, who 
was like sugar, which never spoils porridge, 
as they say in Italy, offered to make a 





and were ata loss what to do: until, at 
length, one of them proposed that they 
should play another game, and that he 
should stake the tail against one of the 
other quarters. This was agreed to, and 
Lope gained the game ; his antagonist was 
piqued—staked .a second quarter, which 
Lope likewise won—a third, and then a 
fourth, with the same success, till Lope 
gained the whole of his ass back again.— 
His adversary then offered to play for mo- 
ney, which Lope at first refused, but being 











fourth. They immediately took their seats, 
commenced the game with spirit, and as 
they preferred playing for money rather 
than time, Lope very shortly found himself 
six crowns minus; and, feeling his pockets’ 
empty, offered to play for his ass. They 
accepted the offer, and began by staking a 
fourth part of the value of the ass, pro- 


Lope’s ill-luck still continuing, he lost four 
games successively, and with them the four 
quarters of his beast, the person of whom 
he had purchased it being the gainer ; who, 
rising to take possession of his winnings, 
was stopped by the Asturian, and remind- 
ed that he had only won the four quarters 
of the ass and not the tail, which he (Lope) 
demanded to have restored to him that he 


pressed, consented, and that likewise he 
won, leaving the intended bridegroom with- 
out a single maravedi to pursue his jour- 


himself on the ground, but Lope liberally 
returned him all his money, and even the 
price of the ass, for which generosity he 
was loudly applauded by the by-standers, 
who followed him in a crowd to his home.” 





The affair getting wind, became gene- 
rally talked of, and caused so much mirth 
and astonishment, that two days had 
scarcely elapsed, when, as he was going 
about selling water, he saw himself pointed 
at with the following exclamation : “ That 
is the water-carrier, who owned the ass’s 
tail.” 











might go his way. This demand of the 
tail excited great merriment amongst the 
company, and some, learned in the law, 
were of opinion that it was an unfair de- 
mand, observing, that when a sheep or 
ether animal is sold, the tail is not sepa- 
rated from the carcass, but given in with 
one of the hind quarters. To this, Lope 
replied, that the butchers in Barbary usually 
divide the animal into five parts, whereof 
the tail constitutes the fifth portion ; and 
when the said butchers cut up the beast, 
they account the tail of equal value with 
either of the quarters : and as to giving 
the tail into the bargain, he granted that 
such was the custom, when the animal was 
sold alive and not quartered ; but he ob- 
jected, that his ass was not sold but played 
for, and affirmed that it never was his in- 
tention to stake the tail: therefore, he in- 
sisted that it should be restored to him on 
the instant, with all thereunto appertain- 
ing, commencing from the brain, and in- 
cluding the back-bone, even to the last 
hair at the end. He maintained this de- 
mand in such a resolnte tone, clapping his 


“ The boys, laying down their ears at 
this, learned the whole story, and Lope no 
sooner showed his face in the streets, than 
they cried from all quarters : “ Asturian, 
give up the tail; give up the tail, Asturi- 
an.” Lope, beholding himself assailed so 
loudly by so many tongues at once, spoke 
not a word, hoping by his silence to stop 
this torrent of impertinence ; but the more 
silent he remained, the more did the boys 
continue to cry out, till, at length, his pa- 
tience was converted into rage, so alight- 
ing from his ass, he laboured about him 
with his stick; which was like bruising 
powder and then setting fire to it, or cut- 
ting off a serpent’s head, for as fast as he 
knocked one boy down, not seven only, 
but seven hundred arose in his stead, who, 
with still greater frequency and importuni- 
ty, cried out to him to give up the tail.— 
At last, he was fain to betake himself to 
his lodgings, till the evil planet should pass 
over his head, and that provoking demand 


of the tail should be effaced from the boys’ 
memories.” 





He soon, however, repaired to his friend 





band all the while on the hilt of his dagger, 








Thomas, who counselled him not to go 








that the water-carriers stood in suspense, | 








ney. The poor fellow, in despair, cast | 
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about the streets on his ass, or at least te 
choose those that were the least frequent- 
ed, and if that were of no avail, as a last 


|resource, to give up the trade of water. 


carrier. 


Shortly after this occurrence, the corre. 
gidor came suddenly to the inn, and desir. 
ed to speak with the host in private. Af. 
iter making inquiry, about his household, 
es at length came to the subject of his vi- 
| sit. 


“ Tell me, host,” said the corregidor, 

\<é where is the young girl, who, report says, 
‘is a servant in this house, and who is so 
' beautiful, that throughout all the city she 
is known by the name of the Illustrious 

‘Scullion? Nay, they tell me that my son 
Don Perriquito, is in love with her, and 

that scarcely a night passes without his se- 

renading her.”  “ Sir,” replied the host, 

* it is true that the damsel, who is called 

the Illustrious Scullion, dwells in my house; 

but she is not my servant, though she has 

| not quitted my service.” ‘ I don’t under- 
stand what you mean, host—she is, and 

yet she is not, your servant!” ‘1 have 
_ spoken truly,” rejoined the host ; “ and if 
your worship will grant me permission, I 
will tell you the whole story, which I have 


| 














never before communicated to any person.” 
* Before I hear another word, I will see 
this scullion ; call her hither,” said the 
corregidor. When Constantia made her ap- 
pearance, the corregidor was much struck 
with her beauty, and, paying her a compli- 
ment, added, I say, damsel, that not on- 
ly-you may and ought to be styled illustri- 
ous, but most illustrious ; this title, never- 
theless, should not be attached to the office 
of scullion, but to the dignity of a duch- 
ess.” She is not a scullion, sir,” said 
the host: “her only office in this house is 
to carry the keys of the plate; for, God 
be praised! I have a little plate to set be- 


fore creditable travellers, who alight at my 
inn.” 


The host then desired his wife and Con- 
stantia to retire from the room, and com- 
municated to the corregidor his promised 
relation. He said, that about fifteen years 
ago, a lady arrived at his inn with a splen- 
did equipage, attended by four male and 
three female servants. The attendants 


told him, that their mistress was on a pil- 
grimage to our Lady of Guadaloupe ; but 
feeling herself greatly indisposed, she de- 








termined to rest awhile at the inn, and sent 
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as a ee eee 





for the prineipal physician in the place.— || 
The doctor, after a private consultation, | 


/a melancholy aspect. 


covered the Damned Soul, all alone, with | | 


She was, (for what || 


oo 


ee 








she should go into the fire, only for sixteen 
or seventeen hundred thousand years ; and 


ordered her to be removed to a remote | reason I dont know,) drest like a fine lady, |) she was very thankful for the mildness of 


apartment, and kept quiet. 
cordingly done, and no one, except he: 

own female servants, was suffered to ap-| 
proach her. At last, however, she sent for | 





‘in this attitude, with a lamentable voice, | 


This was ac: | ‘in a gown of flame-coloured satin. She | the sentence, 
held a white handkerchief in her hand, | 


| which she applied often to her eyes; and |) 
} ‘mentioned, and her guardian angel. 


The seventh (and last) scene, was a con- 
test between the two infernal devils above 


They 


the host and hostess, and confesssd to the m | bega na prayer, (to the holy and ever ned came in = iow, one grinning, and the other 


added, that ha, male servants were igno- || 
rant of her situation, and presenting the 
hostess with a purse, containing two hun- 
dred crowns of gold, enjoined them both 
tosecrecy. The same night she was deli-|! 
vered of a female infant. 





journey, and, after directing the host to|) 
send the babe to nurse at a village two | 
leagues distant, and have her baptized | 
Constantia, she gave him a gold chain, | 
first separating six links, from it, which || 
she retained in her possession, saying, that | 
the person, who would hereafter appear to 1 
claim the child, would bring those with | 
him as a token. 


(To be Continued.) 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


We hope the following curious picture } 


ef national manners is not a * twice told | 
tale’ to our readers. It is extracted from | 
Spence’s Anecdotes. 


TO MRS. SPENCE. 
* Turin, Dec. 2, 1739. 
DEAR MOTHER, 
“ Soon after I came to this place, as I! 
was walking one evening under the Porti- 





\no better luck with them ; 


| part well: afterwards she adidveenii Mets | 
| self to all the good christians in the room ; 
‘begged them to attend carefully to what 
she had to say; and heartily wished they} 


| would be the. better for it: she then gave | 





‘naughty woman in her time. 

This was the first scene. Atthe second, 
a back curtain was drawn, and gave us a 
sight of our Saviour and the blessed Vi ire | 
gin, amidst the clouds. The poor Soul | 





| addressed herself to our Saviour first, who 


rattled her extremely, and was_ indeed all 
ithe while very severe. All she desired | 
| was to be sent to Purgatory, instead of go- 
ing to Hell; and she at last begged very} 
‘hard to be sent into the fire of the former, | 
for as many years as there are drops of | 
| water in the sea. As no favour was shown | 
her on that side, she turned to the Virgin’ 
and begged her to intercede for her. The | 
| Virgin was a very decent woman, and an-| 
| swered her gravely, but steadily, “ That | 
she had angered her son so much, that she | 
could do nothing for her ;” and on this, | 
they both went away together. 

The third scene consisted of three litt] 
‘angels, and the Damned Soul. 
nor with St. 








cos of the street of the Po, 1 saw an in-,| John the Baptist, and all the saints in the || 


scription over a great gate, which, as lam 
a very curious traveller, you may be sure 
I did uot miss reading. 
that the house belonged to. a set of strol-), 
lers, and that the inscription was a bill of | 
the play that they were to act that evening. 


You may imagine how surprised I was to) 


find it conceived in the following words :— 
‘‘ Here will be represented this evening, 
The Damned Soul, with proper decora- 
tions.” As this seemed to be one of the 
greatest Curiosities 1 could possibly meet 
with in my travels, | immediately paid my 
three-pence ; was showed in with great ci- 
vility, and took my seat among a number 
of people, who seemed to expect the tra- 
gedy of the night with great seriousness. 
At length the curtain drew up, and dis- 


I found by it, | 


| fourth ; so, in the fifth, she was left to two | 


| devils, seemingly to do what they would 
|, with her. One of these devils was very 
| ill-natured and fierce to her; the other was 
of the droll kind; and, for a devil, I can’t 
say but what he was dh -natured peasy 
though he delighted in vexing the poor lady 
rather too much. 

In the sixth scene, matters began to 
mend a little. St. John the Baptist, (who 
had been with our Saviour, [ believe, be- 
hind the scenes, ) told her if she would con- 
tinue her entreaties, there was yet some 
hope forher. She, on this, again besought 
our Saviour and the Virgin to have com- 
passion on her. The Virgia was melted 
with her tears, and desired her son to have 


_ business. 
drove them off the stage ; and handed off 
the good lady, in assuring her that all 


so religiously received ? 


She had 


The angel 
told det, that they should get about their 
He, with some difficulty, at last 


would be very well, after some hundreds of 


The lady was | I an account of her life; and, by her own | thousands of years, with her. 
soon sufficiently recovered to continue her | confession, appeared ‘ ae been a very | 


All this while, in spite of the excellence 
of the actors, the greatest part of the en- 


| tertainment to me was the countenances of 


the people in the pit and boxes. When 
the devils were like to carry her off, every 
| body was in the utmost consternation ; and 
when St. John spoke so obligingly to her, 
they were ready to cry out for joy. When 
the Virgin appeared on the stage, every 
body looked respectful; and on several 
words spoke by the actors, they pulled off 
their hats, and crossed themselves. What 
can you think of a people, where their ve- 
_ ry farces are religious, and where they are 
May you be the 
better for reading of it, as I was for seeing 
vit! 

There was but one thing that offended 
me. All the actors, except the devils, 
were women ; and the person who repre- 
sented the most venerable character in the 


e| Whole play, just after the representation, 


Came into the pit, and fell kissing a barber 
of her acquaintance, before she had chang- 
ed her dress. She did me the honour to 
speak to me too ; but I would have nothing 
to say to her. 

It was from such a play as this, (called 
Ad&m and Eve,) that Milton, when he was 
in Italy, is said to have taken the first hint 
for his divine poem, of Paradise Lost.— 
| What small beginnings are there sometimes 
to the greatest things! Iam ever, (with 
all services to all friends, ) 

Your dutiful and affectionate, 
J. SPENCE, 





A diamond has been rece ntly breught to 
England from India, for which the Com- 
pany ask thirty aonennd pounds sterling. 
It is said to be by far the largest diamond 
in Europe, except the Pitt, (now the Rus- 
sian,) and perhaps, the Sancy, belonging 











pity on her; on which it was granted, that 





to France. 








































































elma the account given of it by 
“Mr. Howel, this chestaut tree is 160 feet in 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT CHESTNUT TREE. ‘ 


The great chestnut tree, near Mount A°t- 
na, is perhaps one of the most extraordina- 
ry trees in the Old World. It is, called 
« The chestnut tree of a Hundred}Horses,” 
from the following traditionary tale: Jean 
of Arragon, when she visited Mount A°tna, 
was attended by her principal nobility, 
when a heavy shower obliged them to take 
refuge under this tree, the immense branch- 
es of which sheltered the whole party.— 


circumference, and, although quite hollow 
within, the verdure of the branches is not 
affected ; for this species of tree, like the 
willow and some others, depends upon its 


four feet long, of a dark colour ; he prick- 
ed it with his sword, and killed it, then re- 
turned to bed. In the morning, he called 
to him the master of the house where he || 
was a guest, and telling him he had attack- | 
ed the serpent, the Jew was chagrined, and 
expostulated with him, for the injury he 
had done him; apprehensive that evil | 
would visit him, he intimated to his guest, | 
that he hoped he would leave his house, as 
he feared the malignity of the serpent ; and 
he was not reconciled until my friend dis- 
covered to him that he had actually killed 
the reptile. —Travels in Asia. 











| 
A few years aga, an English sailor at | 
Smyrna, went into an open mosque at the | 
time of prayer : seeing the Turks kneeling 
and bowing, he flung down his hat and 














bark for subsistence. The cavity of this 
enormous tree is so extensive, that a house 
has been built in it, and the inhabitants 
have an oven therein, where they dry nuts, 
chestnuts, almonds, &c, of which they make 
conserves ; but as these thoughtless peo- 
ple often get fuel from the tree that shelters 
them, it is feared that this nataral curiosity 
will be‘destroyed by those whom it pro- 
tects.—Lit. Gaz. 


}___— 
SINGULAR SUPERSTITION. 


Every house in Morocco, in South Bar- 
bary, has, or ought to have, a domestic ser- 
pent: I say ought to have, because those 
that have not one, seek to have this inmate, 
by treating it hospitably whenever one ap- 
pears; they leave out food for it to eat 
during the night, which gradually domici- 
liates this reptile. These serpents are re- 


ported to be extremely sagacious, and very 
susceptible. 


and discovered oue of these reptiles about 


knelt down too. After prayers, they seiz- | 


as a convert to Mahometanism. 
could not be made to understand their, 
questions, the drogoman of the English. 
consul was sent for, through whom he was | 
asked, if it were his wish to become a| 
Turk? “No!” hesaid, “ he would see 
them first.” “ Why, then, did you} 
go into the mosque?” ‘ Why, I saw a 
church-door open, and I thought any body | 








back to his native country, provided him. 
self with aregular passport, and embarked 
at Cronstadt, in a vessel bound for Lubec. 
Just as the ship was about to sail, an off- 
cer of the government came on board, and 
forbade him to take any silver, especially 
silver coin; asking him whether he had 
any ? Without hesitation, the carpenter 
answered that he had none, except a few 
silver roubles, with which he intended to 
pay the captain for the passage. He was 
desired to show these roubles. He did so; 
aad there was found among them one rou- 
ble with Iwan’s effigy. He was asked from 
whom he had received this coin? To this 
he could not give any satisfactory answer, 
as he had laid by these roubles at different 
times for his voyage, without particularly 


noticing them. He was dragged to prison, 
from thence to Petersburg ; and, notwith- 


standing all his asseverations of innocence 


ed on him, and teok him before the Cady and ignorance of offence, he was sent to 
As he || Siberia. 


The following epigram is reported to 
have been dropped, in the House of Lords, 
by a wag :— 


‘In the House of Lords, on a debate 
about bringing in Irish cattle, when the 
Duke of Newcastle observed, that “ beet 





might go into a church. I have not been 
in one for three years before, and me 
if Tever go into one again, if I can’t do 
so without turning Turk.” It was not 
without great difficulty that the Turks were 
dissuaded from putting a turban on him by 
force. 





— 
The Turks allow that their Emperor 
may kill, every day, fourteen of his sub- 


jects with impunity, and without impeach- 


The superstition of these 
people is extraordinary ; for rather than of- 
fend these serpents, they will suffer their 
women to be exposed during sleep to their 
performing the office of an infant. They 
are considered, in a house, emblematical of 
good, or prosperity, as their absence is 
ominous of evil. They are not often visi- 
ble; but Ihave seen them passing over 
the beams of the roof of the apartments. — 
A friend of mine was just retired to bed 
at Morocco, when he heard a noise in the 
room, like something crawling over his 
head ; he arose, looked about the room, 


ment of tyranny, because, say they, he 
does many things by divine impulse, the 
reason of which it is not permitted to them 
to know. I have been told that a pasha 
of three tails, is authorised by law to cut 
off five heads a day, a pasha of two tails, 
three, and a pasha of one tail, one. 


The silver coins of the Czar Iwan were, 
during the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, 
prohibited in Russia, under very severe 
penaities ; at which period, a carpenter, a 
native of Germany, who had worked seve- 








gave additional courage to soldiers.” 


Since Beef adds more Courage to Soldiers in 
Battle, 

I consent to the bringing in Irish Cattle. 

But add then a clause to the Bill, which annul: 

All free Importation of Jrish Bulls.” 


a’ 


David Garrick had a brother very ten- 
derly and constantly devoted to him. 


“George Garrick was always ready at 
George usually inquir- 
ed, every night, on coming behind the 
scenes, at Drury Lane, “has David want- 
ed me?” On its being idly asked how 
George came to die so soon after the demise 
of his celebrated relation, the answer wa’, 
David wanted him.” 


his brother’s call. 





An officer, with a glass eye, on undre$- 
sing at an inn, gave it to the servant, whe 
was assisting him, to put upon the table: 
The lad continued to wait—“ What the 
devil are you stopping for ?”’ cried the ofti- 
cer: “ for the other eye,” said the simple- 





ral years in St. Petersburg, intending to go 





yj ton. 
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POETRY. 
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| 
Mrs. Joho Huuter, a lady lately deceas- | 
ed in England, has left a volume of poems, | 
highly valued in her native country. ‘The || 


annexed remarks, and the verses which | 
follow, are extracted from the Monthly 1 
Magazine. | | 
Her lines, entitled ‘To my daughter, on be- 
ing separated from her on her Marriage,’ struck | 
us as most touchingly pleasing. When we con-| 
ceive a mother of sensibility addressing her }} 
child on such an occasion, poetry seems to per- 
form a hallowed office ; and unpretending as this i 
little strain is to the character of originality, it | 
still affects us with the truth and pathos of ma- |} 
ternal feeling. 


Dear to my heart as life’s warm stream 
Which animates this mortal clay, 

For thee I court the waking dream, 
And deck with smiles the future day ; 

And thus beguile the present pain 

With hopes that we shall meet again. 


Yet will it be, as when the past 

Twined every joy, and care, and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle cast 

Of kind affections finely wrought ? 
Ab, no! the groundless hope were vain ; 
For so we ne’er can meet again. 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love as I have done ; 
For kind and gentle as thou art, 
If so beloved, thou’rt fairly won. 
Bright may the saered torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again ! 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF, 
Addressed to Lady C. with an Eolian Harp, 
1813. 


In early youth, in riper age, 
Joy, Hope, or Love, the Muse engage 5 
But brief the gay delusions last. 
In after-time, when cares and grief 
Come with the falling of the leaf, 
She dwells, how fondly! on the past. 


-@ Memory! if to thee she clings, 
How small the store thy bounty brings 
To aid declining Fancy’s power! 
Alas! the vital spark is flown, 
The colour and the scent are gone— 
What then remains ?—a faded flower. 


Sad were indeed our wintry years, 

When life’s gay landscape disappears, 
Did not the heart its warmth retain: ~- 

Affection’s undiminished glow, 

Friendship, the balm of human wo, 
Save us the sorrow, to complain. 


Lull'd in the lap of quiet, here 








I watch the changes of the year, 


7 
, 





From Spring, to Autumn’s chilling breath || 


When all the blooming sweets are fled, 
Tie evergreen shall cheerful spread 
Fresh verdant boughs, to deck the earth. 


When Nature sinks in death-like sleep, 
And hirds 9 solemn silence keep, 
Then Robia tunes his lonely lay ; 
And, perch’d some lowly cottage near, 
He chaunts the requiem of the year, 
On mossy stone, or leafless spray. 


Then shall the winds, with viewless wings, 

Sweep o’er the harp’s harmonious strings, 
And call attention to the strain ; 

Swell the full chord, or dying fall, 

Then pause—while busy thoughts recall 
Those who can ne’er return again ! 


The humid drops, which then shall rise 
And dim the moist unconscious eyes, 
Will fall, and give the heart relief : 
Blow, then, ye winds ; again return, 
Ye airy minstrels: softly mourn 
The falling of the wither’d leaf, 
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TWILIGHT. 


Hail twilight! hour of sober thought, 
With tender recollections fraught ; 

I love to see the landscape fade 
Beneath thy soft and blended shade, 
To watch the last, receding ray 

That gilds the slow departing day; 
And fix my raptur’d, longing eye 

On some bright vista of the sky, 
That seems as if its light were given, 


To lure my wand’ring thoughts to Heaven. 


Before me glows the beauteous scene, 
All fair, and tranquil, and serene ; 
So pure, that no dark cloud may dare 
To cast its slightest shadow there. 


But while I gaze, its glories fade, 

And blended forms of light and shade, 
In gay fantastic columns rise, 

And stretch along the glowing skies; 
And while they flit from place to place, 
Imagination loves to trace 

The semblance of a brighter ray, 

To gild my life’s receding day. 


Perchance, the Power that form’d the mind, 


This bright, this glowing scene design’d, 
To bid my warm volitions rise 
To lovelier scenes, and brighter skies. 


And now the brilliant pageants fade, 
And all is wrapt in gloom and shade; 
For night bebolds with envious eye 

This gorgeous twilight revelry ; 

And shrouds beneath her mantle gray, 
The last receding hues of day; 

And now the glittering Vesper star, 

Ali bright and beauteous shines from far, 
As if its trembling beam might be 

The Pharos of eternity— 


—— 


Pure planet, whose benignant light 
Illumes the gathering shades of night, 
Still softly gleam upon my sight ; 

For in thy light, I seem to trace 

The brightness of my Faruer’s face. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 
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STANZAS, 


Written at Pasaic Falls, on the 22d May, 1821— 
being there with a party from New-York. 


Farewell tothe scene where the high glittering 
dome, 
And the wild midnight revel are emblems of 
men ! 
Regretless from pageantfy's tinsel we roam, 
We gaze on the blue hills of Jersey again ! 
The morning is lovely—the soft snowy blossom 
Of peach or of apple in tremulous play— 











The green willow fanning the stream’s placid 
bosom, 
The breeze wafting sweets, speak the triumph 
of May. 


H 
} 
} 
' 
; 
} 


| 

1 

|| The cot-sprinkled slopes as they swell on the 
sight, 

The milk-maiden’s song as it steals on the 
heart, 

The far waveless lake as it glistens in light— 

What rapture to linger—what anguish to part ' 

Lo ! gleaming and rippling—in majesty winding, 

| Pasaic comes on with his pure mountain tide: 

| Ol! who, while the scene every feeling is bind- 

ing, 
1 But joys in his heart o’er its beauty and pride 2 





Above the fall-cliff, ‘neath the beauteous serene 
Of a cloudless, calm Heaven, the smooth wa- 
ters glide, 
The brown polish’d rocks ever branching be- 
tween, 
THI swift at the point the fierce currents di- 
vide ; 
Then, dashing, and foaming, and struggling, and 
roaring, 
The dark rivertumbles down steep and ravine ; 
While high in the vapour bright rainbows are 
soaring, 
How shakes the gray cliff whence the bold 
gazers lean ! 


Hail theme of the minstrel! when ecstacy sung 
Wild, wild from the soul by thy wonders in- 
spir’d ; 
The lyre to thy loveliness often hath rung, 
The sigh warmly soar’d, when the numbers 
expir'd ! 
Sweet, sweet are the wild buds that bloom on 
thy mountains, 
Like innocence bland, and as spotless as truth ; 
Pure, pure is the wave flowing bright from thy 
fountains— 
As gay, and alas! but as transient as youth! 








And who, proud Pasaic! that ever have felt, 
But pause in their joy, mid thy scenery wild, 
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While kneeling where lovers of nature have knelt, 
To weep o’er thy lonely, poor Idiot Child ? 
Oh! who, where the gentle young Cummings 
descended, 
With a shriek of despair, to a premature grave, 
But feel for that husband, so fond yet unfriended : 
Tell o'er that sad legend, and point to thy 
waye? 
S. or New-JERser. 


— 
From Poems, by a Common Sailor. 


LOVERS’ OATHS. 


By the first hint of love 
Heaven from hearts newly swollen, 
While it secretly 
Through the glanee that was stolen— 


% 


By the hope mildly born 
In that false: gleam of gladness, 





It has done with dissembling— _ 


By the vow breath'd through lips, 
Meeting oft as they breath’d it, 
As to drink the warm life 
Of the heart that bequeath’d it— 


By the big tear of blisses, 
That moistened, in starting, 
Our long-clinging kisses, 
The moment of parting— 
By the sweetness and grace, 
More than heaven to a lover,— 


By that form and that face, 
Which are heavenly all over— 


By the struggle we prov’d 
Showing, oh, too severély ! 

That, though both dearly lov'd, 
We lov’d virtue more dearly— 


By the anguish like death, 
Our hearts felt to sever— 
By the memory, whose faith 

Will adhere to thee ever— 


These pledges I call, love, 
To witness I take thee— 
By these, each and all, love, 

I'll never forsake thee! 


== 
__ EPIGRAMS. 
Quoth Tom to Will, “ I inueh suspect 
That wauines a swindling rogue I view :” 


‘Tis fact,’’ says Will, ‘‘for if my eyes reflect, 
They show one rogue reflected into two.” 


On a Lady who had a remarkably long Nase. 
Once ona time, I fair Dorinda kiss‘d, 
Whose nose was too distinguish’d to be miss‘d : 
Says I—my dear, I fain would kiss you closer, 
But tho’ your lips say yes, your nose says—no sir. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1821. 





MR. MAYWOOD’S BENEFIT. 


Our readers are informed, that Monday even- 
ing next, June 18th, is appointed for the benefit 
of MR. MAYWOOD; when will be performed 
the celebrated drama of “Rob Roy, or Auld 
Lang Syne ;” in which MRS. HOLMAN, who 
has kindly volunteered her services, will appear, 
for that night only, as “ Diana Vernon ;” in which 
character she will introduce the “ Echo,” and 
several other of her most favourite songs. After 
which, will be represented, (for the first time in 
America,) a new melo-drama in two acts, called 
«“ Kenilworth,” founded on the well known novel 
of that name, and now performing at the Theatre 


Royal, Covent Garden, with great applause. 
; 


GOOD LUCKMFOR CLAM MEN. 


A few days since, two men were digging clams 
ata beach near Patchoque, L.I. when one of 
them dug out of the sand, near low water mark, 
a tarpaulin hat, with about two hundred Spanish 
dollars, tied tight therein. The cash was quite 
discoloured, and is supposed to have been buried 
a number of years since, or possibly to have been 
thrown on shore by the surf. They immediately 
brought their shell-fish to market, which was ac- 
companied with the enchanting air of fine clams, 
&c. and afterwards went snacks with the avails. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The Ladies and Gentlemen of this city are in- 
formed, that Mr. Peter L. A Jumelle gives pri- 
vate lessons in the French language, and attends 
also to small classes. He may be found at No. 
21 Warren-street. 


Hard Times.—A wan has been committed to 
jail in Susquehannah county, Penn. for not being 
able to pay the Justice's fees, for having married 
him. 


Accident.—A child, in the arms of a person 
standing on the deck of a vessel at Boston, afew 
days since, was accidentally struck by a mallet 
on the head, and killed. 


The U. S. ship Peacock arrived in Hampton 


Roads last Monday, in 30 days from the Mediter- 
ranean. 


From the National Advocate, 


Good News !—Paul Allen, Esq. who is a poet 
himself, and of no mean order, and moreover, 
writes the best poetic prose in this country, has 
the following article in one of his late papers :— 


“ There is a lady, mow living in the United 
States, whose poetrp rave will be bold to say, is 
superior to. Byron in the proudest flights of his 





——---— 


muse. It is replete with strength and grandeur of 
conception, boldness and originality of thought, 
and an appropriation of epithet equally novel 





and felicitous. The reader feels himself direct- || 


Eee 
ly in the company of a superior mind—he is cas 
ried along, as it were, by a whirlwind; he feels 
the magic touch of genius ; the spell is upon him, 
and he surrenders at discretion. We produce, as 
we observed before, the above as a specimen of 
that infatuation, by which, in our enthusiasm fo, 
foreign productions, we overlook our native re. 
sources.” 


In a note, Mr. Allen says, that “ the lady's de- 
licacy prevents his mentioning her name.” We 
are very sorry to observe this fastidiousness — 
Such talents should be the property of the coun- 
try. We entreat Mr. Allen to give a specimen 
of the lady’s poetry, and prevail upon her to 
throw off all unnecessary conceal ments. 





A fig tree, seven and a half feet high, with 
stem five and a half inches in circumference, js 
growing luxuriantly in the hot-bouse of the bo- 
| tanic garden of Edinburgh, completely suspend- 
\ed from the ground, and without a particle of 
earth to nourish it Water is thrown over it eve- 
ry day.—Edinburgh Journal. 





A good book and a good woman are excellent 
| things for those who know how justly to appre- 
|ciate their value. There are men, however, 
| who judge of both from the beauty of the cover: 
ing. 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday last, at the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, in Liberty-street, Charles S. Fowler, of 
Philadelphia, to Ann, eldest daughter of Richard 
R. Lawrence, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Stanford, Mr. Joseph Birdsall, merchant, to Miss 
Edrei Allen, daughter of Mr, Nehemiah Allen, 
all of this city. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Connolly, Mr. Thomas Harden, to Miss Marga 
ret Brenan, both of this city. 

At Danbury, Con, Mr. Hezekiah Nichols, of 
Washington City, to Miss Juliana Comstock, 
daughter of Dr. David Comstock, of the former 
place. 


At New-London, Con. Mr, Peter Douglass, to 
Miss Lucy W. Starr. 

At Newtown, L. I. by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Richard W. Palmes, formerly of New-Lon- 
don, Con. to Miss Sarah Ann Keteltas, daughter 
of Dr. Philip D. Keteltas, of this city. 








Suddenly, on Wednesday morning last, Mrs. 
Alsop, late of the London theatre, and daughter 
of the celebrated actress, Mrs. Jordan. Her 
death is attributed to her taking too much lauda- 


num by mistake—she had been unwell for seve- 
| ral days, 
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| PRINTED BY FREDERICK W. RITTER. 
| No. 2 Dey-street, New-York. 


|| Terms, Four Dollars per year. Country subscrid- 
ers to pay in advance. 
































